Hitler—The Simplifier of German Nationalism 


By Waldemar Gurian 


figs best description of Adolf Hitler’s character can be found in 

Jacob Burckhardt’s Historical Fragments. In these lecture notes, 
published after his death, the great Swiss historian devotes a few pages 
to Mohammed as founder of Islam.' I do not know whether these pages 
do justice to the Prophet of the Mohammedans, but I think that they 
are very important for the understanding of the mentality and the 
historical role of the Fihrer. “Mohammed is in his very personality 
fanatical, that is his fundamental force. His fanaticism is that of a 
radical simplifier, and so far he is completely genuine. His fanaticism 
is of a most tenacious kind, and his victory is one of the greatest victor- 
ies of the doctrinaire attitude and of triviality.” “His paltry preaching 
alone would have obtained only moderate and transitory success, but 
he continually presented to his bands concrete aims . . . plunder of 
caravans, conquests in Arabia, with the accompanying booty. The 
Holy War against the outside world follows, as something self-evident. 
The World Empire is simply a conclusion.” Burckhardt points out that 
the Arabs, the henchmen of Mohammed, were not barbarians. They 
were an ingenious people, with many spiritual traditions; Mohammed’s 
success among them was based upon a longing for unification, for an 
“extreme simplification.” Mohammed utilized parts of the most various 
traditions. Therefore, “everybody found something reminiscent of his 
previous beliefs in the preaching of Mohammed.” He was, according 
to Burckhardt, not a great man, though we are inclined “to see great 
effects as proofs of great causes, and therefore, in casu, to see Moham- 
med’s work as proof of the greatness of its author. But in reaching 
such a conclusion we may sometimes go astray and regard something 
which is merely powerful as something truly fireat. In this case the 
inferior qualities of human nature have found a powerful expression. 
Islam is triviality victorious, and the masses of men are trivial. Trivi- 


1 Gesamtausgabe, Vol. 7, Herausgegeben von Albert Ocri und Emil Diirr, (1929), 
p. 266 ff. The hope may be expressed that J. H. Nichols who wrote the introduction 
to the English translation of Burckhardt’s Reflections on World History (Pantheon 
Books, New York, 1944) would use his valuable dissertation Burckhardt, Philosopher 
and Historian (Yale University) as a basis for a book that would permit the American 
reader to understand the great quiet man of Basle. His importance cannot be judged 
exclusively by his well-known Renaissance. 
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ality likes to be tyrannical and delights in putting a noble spirit under 


its yoke.” 
* ok * 


A fanatical simplifier who appeared as the unifier of various German 
traditions in the service of simple national aims and who was seen by 
many differing German groups—even by some people outside Germany 
—as the fulfiller of their wishes and sharer of their beliefs, with some 
distortions and exaggerations—such, as long as he had success, was 
Adolf Hitler.” 

His power and career were determined by the very fact that he was 
outstanding not as an individual with unique unforgettable features, 
but only as the mouth piece and emanation of movements and general 
tendencies. He was uninteresting and unimportant as a person—all 
observers. agree in that. His appearance as an average colorless man, 
remarkable only for his hysterical temper, was one of his most important 
weapons. He was not taken seriously until it was too late. 


What movements and tendencies did Adolf Hitler represent? He 
became early an extreme German nationalist; he was an Austrian Pan- 
German hating the Habsburg Empire which he regarded as dominated 
by anti-German forces and as a paradise for Jews. Before 1918 under 
the rule of traditionally accepted regimes this nationalism was of no 
universal importance—the Pan-Germans were a group of the opposition 


2 As biographies of Hitler I quote: Olden, Hitler (1936) and K. Heiden’s well- 
known Der Fuehrer (1944) (Compare also his History of National Socialism (1934)). 
There are several translations of Mein Kampf. Useful excerpts from Hitler's speeches 
were edited by Gordon W. Prange, Hitler’s Words, (American Council of Public 
Affairs, 1944). The two-volume selection from the Speeches of Adolf Hitler, April 
1922-August 1939 (issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1942) has been meticulously edited by N. H. Baynes; but this specialist in 
Byzantine history is, despite his industry, not at home in German history between the 
two wars. He is unable, as his introductions to the various chapters show, to understand 
the real meaning of Hitler's verbose and consciously confusing statements. 

Most enlightening for the charismatic authority ascribed to Hitler as leader by 
eminent German students of law are Carl Schmitt, Staat, Bewegung, Volk (1934; the 
most sophisticated presentation of Hitler’s leader principle) and E. R. Huber, Die 
Verfassung (1937). It will be a decisive task for all students of German history to 
investigate the relation between the various forms of German Nationalism and Hitler's 
movement. 

For the tragic extent of Hitler’s influence upon the best representatives of the 
German mind, see Bekenntnis der Professoren an den Deutschen Universitaten und 
Hochschulen zu Adolf Hitler und dem nationalsozialistischen Staat. [Probably 1934]. 
This volume contains, among others, speeches delivered by the famous philosopher, 
Martin Heidegger, and by the great historian of art, Wilhelm Pinder. The reader of 
the speeches will realize that Adolf Hitler really succeeded in being accepted as Leader 
by many outside the National-Socialist party ranks, who were in no way forced into 
this acceptance or induced into it by opportunism. 
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in Austria and an influential but not all-powerful clique in the German 
Empire of William II. But after 1918, after the collapse of the mon- 
archies, it became a revolutionary force. Old traditionally ruling groups 
who despised the Weimar Regime as a regime of politicians and trade 
union secretaries could use this nationalism as a weapon against the 
new order. German democracy was made responsible for the defeat 
of 1918, for the humiliation of Versailles, for the reparation payments 
and for all allegedly weak unnational foreign policies. Uprooted 
officers, such as Goering or Captain Roehm, exploited this nationalism 
as an opportunity to embark upon ambitious careers. Intellectuals who 
scorned democracy as something plebeian, as a domination by men with- 
out quality, prepared the soil for national-socialistic harvests, even if 
in their aversion to the masses they did not join Hitler’s movement. 


It is wrong to ascribe Hitler’s success primarily to institutional and 
technical devices and their imperfections. The clumsy German party 
system existed before the Weimar Constitution introduced propor- 
tional representation. It is true that proportional representation con- 
tributed to the deadlock in the Reichstag which played into the hands 
of anti-democratic forces. But it was not proportional representation 
which brought about Hitler’s victory over those forces which, even after 
1933, controlled the army. 


It was the simplifying, fanatical and ambiguous character of Hitler’s 
revolutionary nationalism which helped him to paralyze his adversaries 
and competitors by setting one against another, and by utilizing them 
for his purposes. This nationalism appeared first as a legitimate 
German claim against the injustices of Versailles. which created im- 
possible social conditions in Germany (unemployment), then as a de- 
mand for security and Lebensraum, finally as resistance against en- 
circlement. This nationalism appeared too as a return to true German 
conservative and traditional order. Had not, after all, important 
German thinkers and politicians denounced democracy as something 
un-German, Western? True German democracy, if this term was liked, 
was identified with Hitler’s leader principle, with acceptance of orders 
by a leader who formulated the true will of the people. This Nation- 
alism appeared as the solution of social problems. The worker was 
regarded as a member of the “people’s community.” The new leaders 
were often men of humble origins. The mentality of officers was 
radically changed by opposing the old-fashioned spirit of caste preju- 
dices. This Nationalism appeared as an expression of the spirit of the 
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twentieth century, of a ruthless realism and activism, not hampered by 
traditions and respect for old habits and institutions, opening vast 
opportunities for technicians and organizers. They did not care who 
gave them these opportunities and to what ends their work was 
directed. 


Hitler’s successful rise to power and his organization of the Nazi 
hold on the German people can be understood only if his influence 
beyond the ranks of Nazi party members is considered. Before the 
electoral success of 1930, even before 1933, Hitler was not taken very 
seriously. Many voted for the NS ticket because they had lost con- 
fidence in the existing regime as well as in the traditional opposition. 
They could not be attracted by the proletarian Communists, but were 
eager to express their discontent and protest. Industrial and military 
backers of the NS movement supported it only in order to destroy the 
Weimar Republic; they smiled if they were confronted by the opinion 
that Hitler and his henchmen could become the real masters. Christian 
groups were horrified by racialist doctrines and by what they regarded 
as the pagan fringe, more or less close to Hitler. But they were anxious 
to appear as good Germans who were not opposed to sound elements 
of a national revival, to military virtues, to legitimate spread of Lebens- 
raum, to the fight against Bolshevism. The intellectuals who had de- 
spised what they called democratic anarchy, for example, the members 
or admirers of the Georgekreis who expected a renewal by a superior 
leader (or who believed that only an esoteric community mattered in an 
age which had no true myth and no true great man) were surely 
shocked by many aspects of the regime, by superfluous brutalities and 
by the insincerity and emptiness of Goebbels’s propaganda. At the 
same time they accepted the Third Reich as reality—even if they be- 
came disillusioned after their first enthusiastic praise. 


The claim is not correct that all Germans or most of the Germans 
were Nazis, but on the other hand rejections of important features of 
NS did not prevent the acceptance of the fundamental national poli- 
cies of the Third Reich. Cruelties and barbarities, as well as exaggera- 
tions of racialist legislation, were unquestionably deplored by many. 
I am sure that even a nihilistic despiser of humanitarianism like Ernst 
Juenger did not approve concentration and extermination camps. The 
official anti-Christian philosopher of the Regime, Rosenberg, had much 
power, but enjoyed no teal reputation outside a small clique, and 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels was rather hated. But the criticisms 
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remained whispers, they were regarded as directed against something 
unessential (of course very regrettable in itself) or against some sad 
necessities unavoidable in periods of world historical changes. Hitler 
was esteemed to be greater than his party, despite all his statements 
which showed that he was the soul of the NS movement. 


If there was some criticism of him, this criticism decreased after his 
successes. He dared; therefore he was right. The army did not act 
against the excesses of the National Socialist revolution, because he 
made gigantic rearmament possible and even popular. The civil serv- 
ants accepted orders from ignorant and corrupt officials. University 
professors, though very proud under the mild mannered Weimar Re- 
public, listened humbly to offensive speeches by Hitler’s officials. 


Hitler could claim to be spokesman for Germany because even those 
who disliked his doctrines, perhaps even his person, accepted his regime 
as a consequence of some previously held belief. It was the duty of 
the civil servant to remain at his post. It was the duty of the officer 
to help in building up the army. What had bridges and wonderful 
highways or complicated commercial agreements to do with the policies 
of the regime, asked very competent experts. Hitler’s fall would result 
only in a victory of the anti-German forces and Bolshevism (though in 
1939 Hitler was admired for avoiding war with Stalin by a non- 
aggression pact.). 


The terror policies of the Gestapo and the SS made opposition 
against Hitler very difficult, almost impossible. But this pressure be- 
came decisive only after Hitler’s position as a “charismatic leader” 
(Max Weber) had been weakened by defeats. Until these last months 
of the regime Hitler was such a “charismatic” leader who was accepted 
because of unquestioned belief in his extraordinary personality and 
qualities. 


Hitler had outplayed the adherents of the Weimar democracy who 
had believed that his propaganda could not succeed in a highly edu- 
cated Germany. He had outwitted the conservatives who had assumed 
that Chancellor Hitler would be a prisoner in their hands. He had 
forced the generals to submission who were sure that he would never 
dare to act against their wishes. As the unbelievable happened and 
Germany emerged victorious in 1940-1941, he was the accepted master; 
and even after this time the story was believed that he—as in Russia 
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the Tsar—was not responsible for the crimes of his lieutenants or that 
he was unfortunately surrounded by bad advisers and scoundrels. 


It would be wrong to assume that Hitler easily accomplished this 
rise to charismatic leadership, first for a small group, then for a mass 
movement, finally for the nation, even for most of those who were 
silently against the NS Party and some of his policies and doctrines. 
What were the assumptions of this transformation from an unknown 
soldier with a questionable past to the most eminent man in Germany 
about whom many legends were respectfully told? 


I think most important for Hitler’s rise was his status as a man 
appealing to apparently traditional values—nation, the people’s com- 
munity, social order threatened by Jews, Communists, the capitalist 
powers of Versailles, plutocrats—and the absence of any connection 
with a specific privileged group. (He was not, for example, an officer 
like the nationalist Free Corps leaders.) He could, therefore, appear 
as a genius above and outside all competition and discussion of particu- 
lar issues, as the incarnation of the plain people. He could give to 
experts and technicians—the military included—the ideas on which 
they had to work just because he was not one of them and not 
bound by traditions (such as bound Bismarck, though he had an inde- 
pendent attitude towards them, being much more intelligent than his fel- 
low Junkers who did not realize that Bismarck was the best defender of 
their interests and their influence). Hitler’s irregular life, his eccentrici- 
ties (he was during his most successful years always on the move), 
his ‘strange habits (he was a kind of unascetic ascetic, as his refined 
vegetarian diet shows), his abrupt changing from demonstration of 
merciless power to unassuming demeanour in small circles, his tearful 
sentimentality, his hysterical explosions and his extraordinary self- 
control, for instance, after the defeat in the first round of the .presi- 
dential election of 1932, separated him from his civil servant and expert 
environment and procured for him a hold on these well-disciplined men 
living and acting by strict rules. 


The somewhat mysterious atmosphere around him—helped by con- 
scious calculation and shrewd display—increased his popularity tremen- 
dously. The experts started to admire him just for the qualities which 
were completely alien and originally even suspicious to themselves. His 
mixture of appeals to pity—he as well as Germany appeared always as 
victims of dark forces which only after hard fighting and dangerous 
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incidents would suffer a stunning defeat—and of ruthless efficiency 
appeared as necessary in a mechanized inhuman world whose inhabitants 
needed aims they could understand by feeling without much thinking. 
His primitive racial nationalism created an ambiguous confused 
simplification of all problems. It could replace as well as apparently 
accept traditional religion—sometimes posing as the new successful 
world outlook of the twentieth century or claiming to be a revival of 
anti-liberal and anti-communistic Christianity. (The dangerous misuse 
of Holy Words by NS was in a classic way described by Pope Pius 
XI in his encyclical Mit Brennender Sorge.) Hitler could appear as 
a friend and admirer of England with its colonial empire or as a good 
European and as champion of a Reich which asked for power only for 
the weal of the world, in the name of the master race. He posed at 
the same time as the Super-Machiavellian who expected admiration for 
his cunning in the service of the people, and as the innocent un- 
sophisticated man who wept because he was always misunderstood and 
persecuted. He was, just because he simplified—and therefore falsified 
—all traditions, at the same time the heir of all and of none of them. 
He was for the will of the people, but he was ready to rescue the people 
if necessary against its will. This ambiguous, confused clarity won 
him his great successes. There was only one visible Hitler, but at 
the same time many Hitlers existing only in dreams and wishful think- 
ing, who sometimes opposed the real Fithrer. This man of brutal 
directness, who exacted blind faith and unflinching obedience, was the 
greatest deceiver. He did not know what truth is, because he created 
and shaped it according to his wishes, deceiving not only others but 
himself also. 


He combined in himself romantic and realistic features, but both 
in a vulgarized fashion. His romanticism assumed the form of dislike 
for modern art, of the appeal for a simple life, of the passion for senti- 
mental dreaming before picturesque post card sceneries and for nerve- 
shaking and sensual music. (Wagner was compensated for by the 
Merry Widow). Vulgar romanticism was his longing for the feelings 
of unity with gigantic crowds—he shouted in a pseudo-ecstatic way to 
masses eager to accept a complete domination by the master. Realism 
was displayed in his technical interests, in his capacity for organization, 
in his gift for calculating the behaviour of weak adversaries. Vulgar 
realism was his cheap cynicism which liked to satirize opponents by 
comparing existing conditions with perfectionist claims and his utter 
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contempt for the same masses from whom he expected adoration. This 
vulgar realism made him often blind to realities—American freedom 
of discussion and public debate, and English slow-thinking were seen 
by him only as weaknesses which could be exploited, but not as sources 
of strength, or as methods to test forces. This vulgar realism was the 
reverse of his vulgar romanticism; they became amalgamated in cheap 
pseudo-tragic gestures. Hitler appeared sometimes to have pity for the 
world, that is, for the German people; in reality he had pity only for 
himself. His disdain for men probably grew with his successes. There 
were the democratic leaders who were so legal-minded and whom he 
denounced as bloody tyrants. There were the generals and conserva- 
tives who believed they used him but who were used themselves. There 
were the foreign statesmen who did not take his program seriously, 
though he had written it down. And there were opportunities without 
end to change, to organize, to shift around human material. Hitler 
had been unable to become an artist; now he shaped states, peoples, 
exchanged populations, ordered exterminations. But he could not be 
satisfied. He could neither rest nor stop. The tragic urge of life and 
expansion precipitated him into a continual hunt after new adventures 
and enterprises. He had no opportunity to retire and to paint idyllic 
pictures as he had hoped. 

But finally everything went wrong. His power reached its limits. 
He grew more and more silent. After von Brauchitsch’s dismissal he 
personally took over the military command. After Stalingrad began 
the feverish endeavour to stop retreats in Russia and in Africa, to 
prevent the second front in Europe. The ally in the south collapsed. 
Changes of generals did not help. Brutal suppression of a half staged 
revolt of officers—former civil servants and politicians without 
soldiers did not bring real relief. The desperate hope failed that the 
coalition would break at the last moment, as the coalition against Fred- 
erick the Great broke. And as the ultimate conclusion the melodra- 
matic end was announced: The Unknown Soldier of World War I 
became the unidentifiable corpse of World War II. 

x ok * 

Will Hitler rise again? If not in body, then in spirit? The aris- 
tocrats of the General Staff accepted Hitler, the exponent of the masses, 
first as tool, then as ally, finally as master—will they succeed in sur- 
viving the Third Reich, disassociating themselves from the failure of 
the Nazis? Or will Hitler’s resurrection be made impossible not only 
by vigilance and pressure from outside but also by an internal change 
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which Rainer Maria Rilke, the greatest poet of the German tongue in 
the twentieth century, expected vainly after World War I? Rilke 
wrote: “For me... there is no doubt that it is Germany who is arrest- 
ing progress of the world, because she does not know herself. . . . 
Germany in 1918, in the hour of collapse could have shaken and put 
to shame the whole world by an act of honesty and repentance . . . by 
a visible and determined renunciation of her spurious prosperity—in 
short, by a humility which would have been of the very essence of her 
character and dignity and which would have forestalled all the humilia- 
tions that could be imposed upon her from without. It was then— 
so I hoped for a time—that this long lost trait of humility . . . would 
once again have appeared in the strangely one-sided and docile coun- 
tenance of Germany. Perhaps there were a few who felt this; who 
desired and believed in such a conversion—but now we begin to per- 
ceive that it never took place, and we already are reaping the harvest. 
Something was lacking which would have put everything in the right 
perspective; Germany neglected to reestablish her purest and highest 
standards, which were based on the most ancient traditions. . . . Hers 
was not a complete conversion and change of heart; she did not acquire 
that dignity which springs from the deepest humility; she was con- 
cerned only with salvation in a superficial hasty distrustful and grasp- 
ing sense; she wanted to do something and to get away with it rather 
than to follow her innermost call which was to endure, to overcome 
and to be ready for her own miracle. She wanted to persist and not 
to alter. And so we feel now that something is lacking... . A rung 
is missing in the ladder, and hence the indescribable apprehension, the 
anxiety, the presentiment of a sudden and violent fall” (quoted in 
J. P. Mayer, Max Weber and German Politics, London, 1944, p. 82f.). 
This fall was accomplished in Adolf Hitler. 


Though the poet does not claim to present a scientific analysis 
using sociological methods, the political scientist has to bow in silence 
before his superior insight. Would Rainer Maria Rilke be disappointed 
if he could return to earth and observe the attitude of Germans after 
their defeat in 1945? 


